THE  PLAY OF MORE
The heavens, as troubled with man's act,
Threaten his bloody stage.1
Mr. Kellett gave examples of this from Shakespeare, literally by
the dozen. And the transition in this Mw^-passage from 'ruff'
(excitement) to 'clothed' is another example of the same (half-
unconscious) verbal play as
I am ambitious of a motley coat...
It is my only suit.2
All the soil of the achievement goes
With me into the earth.*
his silver hairs
Will purchase us a good opinion.4
having both the key
Of officer and office, set all hearts i'the state
To what tune pleased his ear.5
I don't deny that 'rubbing the poor itch of your opinion,
make yourselves scabs' is in Shakespeare's manner. But to 'sit
in ruff of your opinions clothed' is even more emphatically in
Shakespeare's manner, because the double use of 'ruff' is a
typical example of what has been proved to be a marked feature
of Shakespeare's style. If then the Coriolanus passage 'betrays
Shakespeare's hand', much more does the More passage do so.
Professor Spurgeon, like Mr. Kellett, undertook her examin-
ation of Shakespeare's images quite independently of Sir Thomas
More. It was only when she had completed her investigations,
after some years, that she applied them to this problem. And
it is not merely that she found all the images in More paralleled
in Shakespeare's known works, but also 'that they fall under
the usual headings in the usual proportions found in Shakespeare,
that the greater number of them express ideas and applications
of those ideas peculiarly characteristic of Shakespeare and
repeatedly found in his work, that they are moreover expressed
1 Macbeth, n. iv. 6.              * As You Like It, n. vii. 43.
3 2 Henry W, iv. v. 190.      * Julius Ceesar, n. i. 144,
5 Tempest, i. ii. 83.
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